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THE PERMANENT CENSUS BOARD OF NEW YORK 
CITY: ITS PRESENT WORK AND POSSIBILI- 
TIES FOR DEVELOPMENT. 

By George H. Chatfield, Secretary Permanent Census Board of the 
City of New York. 



By chapter 249 of the laws of 1908, the State of New York 
added a new statute to her educational laws and thereby 
created the permanent census boards, one for each city of the 
first class, namely, New York, Buffalo, and Rochester. Each 
board consists of the mayor, the city superintendent of schools, 
and the police commissioner, with an executive secretary. 
The board has power to appoint clerks and other employees, 
to fix their salaries, and to make rules and regulations for 
carrying out the provisions of the statute. 

The specific duty imposed upon the board is shown by the 
following excerpt from the law: 

" . . . said board shall always have on file a complete 
census of the names and residences of the children between 
such ages and of the persons in parental relation thereto. 
Such census shall include all persons between the 
ages of four and eighteen years, the day of the month and 
the year of the birth of each of such persons, their respective 
residences by street and number, the names of their parents 
or guardians, such information relating to illiteracy and to 
the enforcement of the child labor and the compulsory edu- 
cation law as the school authorities of the state and of such 
cities shall require. " 

The object of this new statute is to make possible a complete 
enforcement of the compulsory education and child labor 
laws. In the large cities the school authorities have of neces- 
sity concerned themselves chiefly with the children actually 
enrolled in the public schools, and with such other children as 
have been brought to their attention by various voluntary 
and official agencies. It is true that a biennial census was 
prescribed by an earlier statute, but this law had been ignored 
wherever possible by the larger cities and the results were 
disappointing. It was a comparatively easy matter for the 
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parents of non-attendant children who had been brought to 
light by such a census to again become lost to view by the 
simple expedient of changing their residence. 

This point of view was well brought out by Associate City 
Superintendent of Schools, Edward B. Shallow, who, in 1906, 
supervised the taking of the biennial census in New York 
City. He says in his report for that year on the enforcement 
of the compulsory education law: 

"Much non-attendance and truancy are caused by the 
migration, or shifting, of a large part of the population of the 
City of New York. Many people move from place to place; 
often two or more times within a school year. Some move 
out of the city, and return to another part of the city soon 
after. Such people may detach their children from school; 
then purposely neglect to place them in school again on their 
return to the city. The presence and residence of these chil- 
dren in the city is often discovered only by accident. 

"A permanent school census bureau should be established 
where the name, age, residence and parents' name, of every 
child of school age, might be recorded; also all changes of 
residence within the city, arrivals in the city or departures 
therefrom and returns thereto, as well as the coming of school 
age of any child. Parents, house owners and agents might 
be compelled by law to report to a central bureau, the presence 
of a child of school age at any place, and the records could be 
corrected accordingly. No parent of honest intentions would 
hesitate to make known his place of residence; and the city 
should demand to know the residence of all others." 

The statutory work of the Permanent Census Board is 
practically that set forth in the recommendation of Associate 
City Superintendent Shallow. If a registration be made 
such as is there proposed and as is prescribed by the statute, 
and if that registration be changed as the facts concerning 
individuals alter and as new individuals appear on the scene, 
it seems a fairly safe conclusion that failuie to enforce fully 
the compulsoiy education and the child labor laws will not 
be due to lack of knowledge of the identity of the individuals 
affected, at least. 

The new law, however, aroused no more interest than the 
statute which it superseded. As it was not to become effec- 
tive until October 1909, a new legislative session intervened, 
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at which strenuous effoits were made to secure its repeal. 
These efforts accomplished nothing, except wasting the time 
designated by the statute for preliminary organization, a 
secretary not being appointed until November 15, 1909, 
more than a month after the canvass was to be made. 

The task of census gathering is old enough to be carried on 
along well established lines. The task of registration is much 
more complicated, and calls for plans very different from those 
involved in the collection and tabulation of census statisics. 
While there is no question that regular census taking is planned 
with all possible care, it remains equally true that the public 
neither makes nor can make many tests of the accuracy of the 
results. The accuracy of a iegistration is constantly under 
fire. Whenever information is sought concerning an individ- 
ual or facts are desired pertaining to a small area, definite 
tests are being applied. 

No one connected with the organization of the work of the 
Permanent Census Board in New York had had experience 
with the problem of registration or saw clearly the possi- 
bilities of the work. The fact that the statute compelled 
the police commissioner to furnish the men to make the enum- 
eration was not calculated to arouse his sympathy. Knowl- 
edge of the amount of help needed and of practically every 
detail involved had to be gained by experience. It was evident 
that the first steps should be taken slowly. 

Two methods of making the enumeration were open to the 
police commissioner. The first and most rapid was to furnish 
blanks and directions to the commanding officers of precincts 
for the instruction of the policemen under their charge as to 
how the work should be done. Obviously, a large body of 
men could then be employed, and the work done rapidly. 
If carried on in this manner, however, the difficulties of secur- 
ing an accurate canvass were almost insurmountable. The 
indifference to be expected in some quarters, the already heavy 
burden of police duty in busy precincts, the misunderstanding 
of spirit and methods in others, and the impossibility of super- 
vising the details of work done by thousands of men changing 
from day to day, made it clear that for speed, the more essen- 
tial features of accuracy and completeness would be sacrificed. 
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On the other hand, it was possible for the police commis- 
sioner, instead of confiding the work to the rank and file, to 
detail a body of picked men whose service should not be inter- 
rupted by police routine, and whose work could be carefully 
supervised and controlled by those who were directly concerned 
in its success or failure, namely, the census board. This 
meant slower progress but it also meant accurate and satis- 
factory work. Police Commissioner Baker finally decided 
in favor of the second plan and detailed four men to begin the 
work under the command of a lieutenant. After the work had 
passed the experimental stage, the number of policemen was 
increased frpm time to time. The enumeration was begun in 
January, 1910. From May, 1910, to July, 1911, the number of 
men at work varied from 56 to 60, after which it was reduced 
at various times until there were but 12 men employed when 
the initial canvass was completed in December, 1911. 

So far as the lack of practical experience permitted, precau- 
tions were taken against carelessness and neglect on the part 
of the enumerators. The best atlases available were purchased 
showing the kind of building erected on each lot as well as 
streets and avenues. Unfortunately, these atlases were not 
as complete in the rural sections of the city as in the urban 
areas, making it impossible to determine in advance of the 
actual canvass, just what conditions would be met. Never- 
theless, each block was numbered and described in the light 
of the information at hand and each enumerator in his returns 
was required to account for each building and vacant lot within 
the territory assigned to him for canvass. 

Systematic individual records were kept of the work of the 
enumerators, and as standards of efficiency developed, the 
careless and negligent men were replaced by those more 
efficient. In the course of a few months, a regular routine 
developed, and the canvass proceeded in a definite way. 
From time to time, the returns were checked to ascertain 
whether all buildings had been accounted for, and personal 
inspection was made to discover the cause for omissions. 
The enumerators throughout the canvass made an average 
return of 100+ names a day — the highest monthly average 
being 111 per day, the lowest, 55 per day, when the more 
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sparsely settled portions of Richmond Borough (Staten Island) 
were being canvassed. 

The numbering of the blocks presented an interesting prob- 
lem. In modern hotels and office buildings, the location of a 
room is indicated by three or four figures — the floor being 
shown by the first figure or the first two figures, while the 
remaining figures refer to the room. The school district 
replaced the floor for census purposes, while in assigning the 
remaining figures, a regular order was followed, as far as 
possible, according to position of the block on the map. 
But in areas, where from intent or accident the streets were 
laid out irregularly, a few figures no longer sufficed, so that as 
;a natural result the decimal system employed in libraries 
was used so far as this system was applicable. The amount 
of decimal subdivision required to number a block consist- 
ently often resulted in a block number with so many figures 
that it became impossible to write them on the map. These 
monstrosities weie called "trailers" by the enumerators, some 
of whom found great difficulty in copying down the numbers 
of a block correctly on the census cards. 

The school district, however, was found to be a very unsatis- 
factory unit for enumeration purposes, owing to the great 
variety in sizes and conditions of the different districts, the 
school population ranging from 6,085 in the smallest to 30,278 
in the largest. The entire plan of numbering has therefore 
been changed and brought into conformity with the work of 
■canvassing, filing, and tabulation. The city has been divided 
into 99 census districts, and these have been subdivided into 
sections and blocks. Six figures are employed to designate 
a block — the first two referring to the census district, the 
second two to the section, and the last two to the block. 
The clerk rapidly learns that block 37-28-11 is located in the 
south end of Brooklyn, at the northern end of the district, 
and the lowest westerly corner of the section. The numbering 
scheme expresses the fundamental outline of the work. On 
it the enumeration was based and checked up, returns were 
filed and amended, and tabulations made. 

The enumeration actually began in the schools. Census 
blanks were made out by the teachers for each child on 
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register and for additional members of the family coming 
within the scope of the act, so far as the teachers could ascer- 
tain the existence of such individuals. These census records 
as received from the schools were sorted by blocks, counted, 
and given to the enumerators for verification. This reduced 
the time in which the enumeration could be taken and increased 
the accuracy of the results, by furnishing the enumerator with 
a basis for testing the information received, and by reducing 
the amount of writing necessary. 

The enumerator was obliged to account daily for all census 
records received by him, and for new records which he had 
made. Further, he filled out a report entitled "Summary 
of Buildings and Families," which showed the character of 
each building and, if used for living purposes, the number of 
floors and apartments, and the name of each family living 
therein, with the number of children within the prescribed 
ages. With each family was left a statement of the require- 
ments of the census law, and if any violation of the compulsory 
education or child labor laws was discovered, the fact was 
pointed out to the parent by the enumerator and the parent- 
was directed to comply with the law. 

The physical condition of children, if abnormal, was noted 
by the enumerator by checking the items "blind," "crippled," 
"deaf," "dumb," "tubercular," "mentally ill." Cases of 
neglected and destitute children, or of children cruelly treated, 
and of contagious disease not known to the health authorities- 
were also reported. These cases, constituting what are known 
in the census office as "special cases," were reported upon in 
duplicate by the enumerator, and were referred at once to- 
various officials and voluntary agencies for action. 

In most cases the enumerator depended for his information 
upon the statements of the parent. He had no right of entry 
and no basis of judgment as to the truth of these statements, 
except more or less casual observation, although much informa- 
tion was given by janitors, neighbors, and tenants where 
undesirable conditions needed improvement. In most in- 
stances, however, the special cases reported turned out to be 
correct. Accurate measurement of the validity of these 
reports by the census board itself was impossible in the nature 
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of things, since once a case was referred, it remained for other 
officials or bodies to take action. This usually meant delay, 
varying according to circumstances. 

After the canvass had proceeded a short time, all children 
below four years of age were also enumerated, in order to 
make less difficult 'the later work of amending the census. 

In one class of cases, it was found that a very large number 
of children were omitted by the enumerators; namely, child- 
ren between 14 and 18 years of age who were employed. This 
omission was undoubtedly due to fear on the part of the parents 
lest any information given concerning a working child should 
in some way endanger the child's position. The corrective for 
such cases, however, lies ready to hand in our own case. The 
schools furnish the census board with the names and residences 
of all pupils admitted or discharged, and the Board of Health 
provides the names and addresses of all children to whom em- 
ployment certificates are granted. The following up of these 
cases tends automatically to render the registration finally 
complete. 

The Borough of Manhattan was first canvassed. Only a 
portion of it had been completed when the Commissioner of 
Education, Andrew S. Draper, under whose supervision the 
statute is enforced, required that the amendment of the 
census should begin immediately in all districts where the 
original canvass had been completed. This seriously retarded 
the original canvass, but furnished a very valuable experience 
for carrying on the work of amendment in the future. It 
demonstrated that certain sections needed comparatively little 
attention, that others should be gone over every few weeks, 
and that some should be visited more frequently still. It 
further showed that when provided with abstracts of the 
records already on file, an officer could amend a district com- 
pletely in from six weeks to three months, and that by con- 
centrating attention where needed, as suggested above, a 
squad of from 50 to 60 men could keep track reasonably well 
of the changes going on throughout the city, and could thus 
keep the registration fairly well up to date. Again, it showed 
particulars in which the form of the original records could be 
improved. 
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The method followed in amendment put into the hands of 
the enumerator, the information necessary for the identifi- 
cation of individual children, rendered unnecessary the re- 
writing of this information when found to be correct, reduced 
verification to the minimum, and provided for a change in 
the information recorded, only as changes in the facts so 
warranted. Through reports on pupils admitted to the schools 
and discharged therefrom, it apprised him of the addresses 
to which families had removed within his district, and by 
means of the lists of employment certificates furnished monthly 
by the Department of Health, it indicated the additional 
children employed, concerning whom he was to seek further 
information. It provided him also with the names and ad- 
dresses of families removed from the territory of another 
enumerator to his district and through the efforts of the State 
Bureau of Industries and Immigration, he had at hand the 
names and addresses of alien children who had come to live 
in New York. Not that all the details above described were 
embodied in the first experiments, but the plan was sufficiently 
developed to predict its ultimate scope. In this way, the 
work of amendment was limited to the bare essentials. To 
re-canvass the city at short intervals would be prohibitive as 
to cost, not to speak of the feeling of intrusion which would 
arise in the public mind if frequent visits were made, accom- 
panied by a detailed catechism concerning the various members 
of families. 

In addition to verifying the information concerning children 
in actual school attendance, the enumerator looks up in detail, 
the cases of children earlier reported as violating the compul- 
sory education or child labor laws or non-attendant, because 
of physical defects, or found to be neglected or cruelly treated, 
and he also endeavors to keep up to date the employment 
records of children under 18 years of age. The enumerator 
who covers a definite area at fixed intervals gradually comes 
into possession of information that enables him to economize 
in effort and time and, if possessed of ordinary discretion, to 
reduce the friction which may otherwise tend to manifest 
itself. One of the dangers which a new venture of this sort 
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must face is the possibility of a feeling of resentment, due to 
irritation over needless inquisition. 

The law prescribes an additional means of amendment which, 
unfortunately, does not take into consideration the habits 
and prejudices of our American public. It requires the parent 
or guardian of every child within the prescribed ages to notify 
the police at the station-house of any change of residence as 
follows : 

(1) Two weeks before any child becomes 7 years of age, 
its name, residence, the name of the person or persons in par- 
ental relation, and the name and location of the school attended 
by the child, or of the school it expects to attend, or the reason 
why the child will not attend any school. 

(2) The removal to another school of any child between 
7 and 16 years of age. 

(3) The commencement of employment of any such child, 
the name and business address of its employer, and the nature 
of the child's occupation. 

(4) The new address of any child between 4 and 18 years 
of age, immediately upon its removal to a new residence. 

(5) In the case of any child between 4 and 18 years of age 
who has become a resident of the city for the first time, its 
name, age, residence, the name of the person or persons in 
parental relation, the name and location of school attended by 
the child, or which it expected to attend, or the reason why 
it will not attend; if the child is employed, the name and busi- 
ness address of its employer and the nature of its occupation. 

This feature of the law is a dead letter, only a few hundred 
parents having complied with it. No effort has been made to 
punish parents for failure to obey this part of the law. 

It has been seriously proposed that house owners or lessees 
should be required to report directly to the census board the 
changes in residence of children within the prescribed ages, it 
being expected that within a short time such a provision could 
be adequately enforced. This plan, while more feasible than 
that which places the duty upon parents, would undoubtedly 
be resisted. The time is not yet ripe for such a measure, 
although theoretically it is an entirely practicable plan. 

One phase of the enumeration has been very disappointing. 
This is the inability of the census office to determine from the 
returns whether children claiming to attend school, and so 
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noted by the police officer, are actually in attendance or not. 
It was expected that every census record received from the 
public schools would be signed by the teacher, and that when 
any such record was again signed by the police enumerator, 
their two signatures would show definitely that the child was 
actually in attendance, and that when the officer alone signed 
a record, the conclusion would follow that the child was 
non-attendant. The slow rate at which the enumeration 
was made caused a very considerable period of time 
to elapse before the original canvass was made in some 
sections, duririg which time families moved to other parts 
of the city and were registered for the first time by the 
enumerator without the intervention of the schools. Then, 
too, teachers failed to sign the census record at the schools, 
so that when the record was signed by the policeman only, 
it did not prove that a child claiming to be attending school 
was in reality non-attendant. As a matter of fact, when an 
investigation was made of an apparently excessive amount of 
non-attendance, it was found that nearly every child was 
actually in attendance, and the fact was then disclosed that 
the census record made out in the school had not been signed 
by the teacher. The instructions in this particular had not 
been observed. 

Again, there is a corrective for the future through the 
reports which are received from the schools as to the pupils 
admitted and discharged, changes in facts on these reports 
being added to the census records on file. Reference to the 
file therefore will establish at once the fact of attendance or 
non-attendance on the part of a child whose name is returned 
by an enumerator. The number of non-attendants discovered 
as a result of the original canvass would undoubtedly have been 
very much greater had it been possible to list by number of 
school attended, the names of all children throughout the 
city claiming to attend school and to refer these lists to the 
schools for verification. The preparation of these lists was, 
unfortunately, too great a task for the slender office force 
provided to attempt. 

The work of the enumerators in making the initial canvass 
and in the amendment of the census thereafter, while involving 
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no inconsiderable amount of labor, presented no specially 
troublesome problems. It seemed clear enough that not 
only would it be impolitic to attempt to ascertain the pedi- 
gree of every family anew each time an enumerator recan- 
vassed a given territory, but that most of such work would be 
superfluous, since it would yield no additional information. 
Nor should complete records be constantly made afresh, since 
this would necessitate unlimited filing capacity, or the destruc- 
tion of the original records. Rather should provision be made 
for adding new information to old records. Again, nearly all 
the practical experience gained during the first year related 
to the actual enumeration and amendment. As a result 
changes had been made in the forms of the census records, 
definite instructions had been formulated as to how the heads 
of families should be interviewed in order to obtain all the 
information desired, and areas requiring very frequent amend- 
ment, frequent amendment, and infrequent amendment had 
become defined. 

The filing and tabulation of returns presented, however, 
markedly different problems from those met in ordinary census 
taking, owing to the necessity for amendment of the records 
and for the revision of tabulations. Should the original census 
records be filed territorially — that is, by the block or smallest 
unit of area, or alphabetically? If the enumerator is to make 
use of information already known, for the purpose of reducing 
the amount "of amendment work, an alphabetical file becomes 
impracticable, as the enumerators would then receive their 
respective quota of names for amendment, as these names 
appeared in succession on the alphabetical file. Then, in 
the course of amendment, it might easily happen that several 
enumerators would meet at one house, when checking up names 
from their respective lists, only to separate to the farthest 
confines of the city, in order to locate the persons whose names 
next appeared on the lists. 

To amend the census economically, the enumerator must 
be able to procceed in orderly fashion from one family to 
another until an entire building has been canvassed, and then 
to proceed to the building next adjoining. Moreover, the 
statistics desired for educational and other municipal purposes 

4 
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become most significant when directly related to the area, 
large or small, whose conditions they reflect. To tabulate 
the census records from this point of view, it is necessary that 
they be filed on a territorial basis. 

On the other hand, an alphabetical file is indispensable if 
individual children are to be located as to residence, or iden- 
tified from the records. Information is constantly sought by 
persons entitled to receive it, concerning individual children. 
The residence, the only clue to the record when the filing basis 
is territorial, is commonly unknown to the persons desiring 
information, in fact, the residence of a child is the information 
most frequently asked for. Children themselves very often 
require an official transcript of the census record and when, 
for any reason, the process of amendment has overlooked an 
address, the record is difficult or impossible to find because the 
child, having had a multiplicity of addresses, fails to recall- 
any but the most recent. 

Again, if the census is to fulfill its original purpose, — to 
assist materially in the enforcement of the compulsory edu- 
cation law, — it should be possible to locate the residences of 
children who cannot be found by the attendance officers. 
10,000 such cases of "lost" children had to be abandoned last 
year by attendance officers. Finally, only through an alpha- 
betical file can it be made certain that all duplicate census 
records are discarded which otherwise might be found on file 
in different blocks. When identification of different records 
for the same individual child is established, the later records 
in the alphabetical file may be withdrawn and the necessary 
changes made in the block-by-block file. It is evident that, 
both a block-by-block file and an alphabetical file are essential 
to the satisfactory development of the registration plan. 

Because of the amount of work involved, the office staff 
was unable to prepare both the territorial and alphabetical, 
files, and, in consequence, centred its efforts on the former. 
This, in itself, was a long process with nearly 1,500,000 records 
to be filed, but it was simple compared with the work that 
was necessary when amendment was begun late in October of 
1910, nearly a year before the initial canvass was completed. 
Information was received not only from the reports of the- 
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enumerators engaged in amendment work, but from the schools 
the Department of Health, and the Bureau of Industries and 
Immigration of the State Department of Labor. Irrespective 
of the changes found by the enumerators, nearly 600,000 
reports are received annually from the public schools alone, 
concerning children admitted and discharged, while the names 
of approximately 40,000 children granted employment cer- 
tificates by the Department of Health and of about 25,000 
immigrant children reported by the Bureau of Immigration 
and Industries are received annually. 

In most cases this requires that a census record be located 
in the file, an entry made upon it, and then re-filed elsewhere. 
Moreover, it is essential that responsibility for inaccurate 
filing and entries should be located in order to reduce such 
errors to a minimum. Hence, general access to the files must 
be prohibited, and either one of two methods must be followed: 
(1) Each clerk charged with amendment work must be en- 
trusted with the records for a specific number of census dis- 
tricts corresponding to the work assigned to one or more census 
enumerators for the same territory, this clerk to keep the files 
in order, withdraw all records, make the entries, and refile 
new and changed records; or, (2) the work must be specialized, 
the filing, locating, and refiling to be the work of a few clerks 
and the making of entries, the work of others. 

The first plan has been followed and census records for one 
or more districts have been assigned to an individual clerk 
who attends to all the work in connection with these records. 
The records, covering some 20,000 different blocks, occupy 
a large amount of space. To properly refer the vast num- 
ber of reports to the particular clerks in whose districts 
the records affected by the changes reported are to be found, 
requires the intervention of several clerks, having no other 
duty. These clerks are furnished with locating indexes show- 
ing the number of the block on which each street number is 
located. To make the reports ready for reference, the block 
number is placed upon each and the reports are then classified 
by census districts and turned over to the proper clerk. Each 
clerk is provided with a conventionalized map or chart for 
each district in his charge, the blocks appearing as on a map 
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with the initial street numbers given for each side of the 
block. 

All changes within a particular district reported by the 
census enumerator can be located at once by the clerk, for that 
district by the use of the specially prepared chart. Changes 
for other districts, as shown by the fact that the residence is 
not on the chart for that census district, causes the records 
affected to be withdrawn from the files and turned over to the 
locating clerks who refer them to the clerks for the census 
districts concerned, after the proper entries have been made. 
In this manner, the actual work of keeping information up to 
date is carried on, and the records properly filed by blocks. 
The process is very slow and has consumed so much time 
that a special effort has been made to standardize the process 
by which the clerks perform the clerical details of the amending 
work. The enumerators were directed to return their records 
in a definite order, and the various steps by which the work 
of the amending clerk was accomplished were fixed in writing, 
given a definite order of succession, and the clerks directed to 
follow this order without change. Notwithstanding the 
efforts made it seems likely that provided enumerators' 
assignments are equalized, the services of one clerk will be 
required to keep up to date the changes reported by one 
enumerator and those received for the same area through 
the various other sources of information. Changes in the 
alphabetical file can be more easily made, since this file is af- 
fected only by changes of residence, or by entry to the city, 
or withdrawal from the city of children within the scope of 
the statute. 

In view of the number of census records to be filed — 1,500,- 
000 in all — it was early foreseen that the requirements just 
described would make any system of filing a long process, so 
that if the work of the office were to be done effectively as well 
as economically, it was essential that the census record itself 
should meet certain conditions. These conditions were that 
the size of the record should be no greater than was required 
for clearness and permanence so that the filing area to be cov- 
ered in locating a record should be as small in extent as pos- 
sible. Further, it seemed that the more extended the eye 
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range required, the greater the tendency to fatigue, and the 
greater the possibility of error on the part of the worker. 

The 4x6 census record card adopted is supposed to meet 
these conditions. It is also intended to cover the entire census 
record of the child until 18 years of age. Experience fully 
justifies the claim that the record is economical from the office 
point of view. It is less economical from the enumerating 
side. It requires the facts concerning parents to be repeated 
for each child when one entry should suffice; it does not make 
possible any detailed employment records such as are now 
demanded in connection with the development of vocational 
training and vocational guidance. For these reasons it has 
been supplanted by a family record card sufficient for five 
children, and a separate employment record card each 5x8 
inches in size. The old individual census records will be 
transferred to form the needed alphabetical file as fast as the 
new family cards can be transcribed. 

There were other reasons for the change to the family rec- 
ord. The withdrawal of the special detail of police enumer- 
ators will make it necessary to rely upon the regular precinct 
police for the amendment of the census registration, at least 
so far as the immediate future is concerned. As the men on 
patrol change each week under the three-platoon system, 
responsibility for amendment of the census registration will 
be more difficult to place, and the highest degree of simplicity 
in the matter and form of the work to be done must be 
planned for. The new blank, it is thought, meets these require- 
ments. Information from the old records is transcribed to 
these blanks in duplicate, the original going to the police 
and the duplicate forming the basis for future tabulations and 
serving as a safeguard against the loss of the original. 

In the tabulation of the census records, the familiar Hollerith 
system of punch cards has been used. While by no means as 
desirable as the method employed by the Federal Census 
Bureau, it is, however, the only mechanical means of tabu- 
lation in the market that approaches the federal plan in value. 
The difficulty lies in the amount of effort and time required 
to sort 1,500,000 punch cards into a large number of classi- 
fications, unless the number of persons engaged in sorting and 
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counting is nearly as great as the number engaged in punching. 
Because of legal restrictions as to expenditures for this pur- 
pose, only a limited number of counting and sorting machines 
can be rented. As a result, although the punch cards were 
completed for the most part more than a year ago, the sorting 
and counting are still far in arrears. Furthermore, when the 
sorting is done on the block basis, cards for units of sparse 
population can be sorted more readily by hand than mechan- 
ically. The following code illustrates the range of the tabula- 
tion that has been planned for: 



1. House or Apartment. 

Not known 

Front house 1 

Rear house 2 

Apartment. 3 

Basement or Cellar 4 

Hotel 8 

Institution 6 

Store 7 

Other lodging 8 

2. Years This Number. 

Less than 6 mos 

6 Mos.- 1 yr : 1 

lyr. -2yrs 2 

2yrs.- 3yrs 3 

3 yrs- 4yrs 4 

4 yrs- 5yrs 5 

5 yrs.- 9 yrs 6 

10 yrs.-14 yrs 7 

15yrs.-19yrs 8 

20 yrs. or more 9 

3. Birthplace op Father. 

Not known 00 

Africa 01 

Asia 02 

Australia 03 

Austria 04 

Belgium 05 

Bohemia 06 

Canada 11 

China 12 

Cuba 13 

Denmark 15 

England 21 

Europe 22 

Finland 25 

France 26 

Germany * 31 

Greece 32 

Holland 35 

Hungary 36 

Ireland 41 

Italy : 42 

Japan 45 

Norway 51 

New York City 52 

Poland 55 

Porto Rico 56 

Portugal 57 

Roumania 61 

Russia 62 

Scotland 65 

South America 66 

Spain 67 



Sweden 68 

Switzerland 69 

Turkey 71 

limited States 75 

(Not N. Y. C) 

Wales 81 

Other Countries 85 

4. Years in U. S. 

See Item 2. 

5. Birthplace op Mother. 

See Item 3. 

6. Years in U. S. 

See Item 2. 

7. Sex op Child. 

Boy, 1; Girl, 2. 

8. Birthplace of Child. 

See Item 3. 

9. Color op Child. 

White 1 

Negro or Negro descent 2 

Chinese 3 

Japanese 4 

Indian 5 

10. Age. 

Calculate age in years and mos. to 
Sept. 1910. 

11. Physical Condition. 

Normal x 

Neither 

Crippled 1 

Dumb 2 

Neither 

Blind 1 

Deaf 2 

Neither 

Tubercular 1 

Physically 111 2 

Mentally 111 \ 1 

Not mentally 111 

12. Broken Family. 

Neither parent missing 

Father dead or missing 1 

Mother dead or missing 2 

Both dead or missing 3 

One or more children in institution. ... 4 
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13. Number Children under 4 Years. 

None 

One, etc 1 

14. Number Adults over 18 Years. 

None . . 

One, etc 1 

15. Cause of Non-attendance at School. 

Attends 1 

Truant 2 

Poverty 3 

Physically 111 , 4 

Mentally 111 5 

Illeg. det. (Par.) 6 

Meg. det. (Oth.) 7 

Inst, at home 8 

Work-No Cert 9 

Not leg. req.. to attend 

16. Literacy. 

Under 10 years 

Reads English 1 

Writes English 2 

Beads other language 3 

Writes other language 4 

Over 10 years. 

Does not read 5 

Does not write 6 

17. Work. 

In school or under 7 yrs x 

Working 1 

Not working 2 

How long working. 

Less than 6 mos 

6 mos.-l yr 1 

lyr.-2yrs 2 

2 yrs.-3 yrs 3 

3 yrs.-4 yrs 4 

4 yrs.-5 yrs 5 

Over 5 yrs 6 

Has work Cert < 1 

Has no work Cert 2 

18. KA I °. il""l '.-TENDED. 

Pv II. •.-■■... 

Kindergarten 01 

Elementary 02 

High 03 

Training 04 

College 05 

Pub. Evening Schools 

Elementary 11 

Elementary Trade 12 



High 13 

HighTrade 14 

Trade 15 

College 16 

Sum. Vac. Day 21 

Sum. Vac. Evn 22 

Parochial 

Kindergarten 31 

Elementary '. 32 

High 33 

College 34 

Other Church Schools 35 

Private Schools 

Kindergarten 41 

Elementary 42 

High 43 

Preparatory 44 

Trade.-. 45 

Business or Commercial 46 

Civil Service and Examinations 47 

Corporate Schools 

Kindergarten 51 

Elementary 52 

Vocational 53 

19. Occupations. 

(See Occupation Sheet.) 

20. Lenoth op Employment. 

(See Item 2.) 



Topics 

1. House or Apartment. 

2. Years this Number. 

3. Birthplace op Father. 

4. Years in U. S. 

5. Birthplace of Mother 

6. Years in V. S. 

7. Sex of Child. 

8. Birthplace of Child. 

9. Color of Child. 

10. Aoe. 

11. Physical Condition: 

12. Broken Family. 

13. Number Children under 4 Years. 

14. Number Adults over 18 Years. 

15. Cause of Non-attendance at School. 

16. Literacy. 

17. Work. 

18. Kind School Attended. 

19. Occupations. 

20. Lenoth of Employment. 



Full results have thus far been produced only as to age and 
kind of school attended, and for employment of children 14 
to 18 years of age. In tabulating the employments of children, 
the punch machines were not used and the tabulation was 
made by hand. The probable employments were selected 
from the United States census and new classifications added 
as the work progressed. Instead of the block basis, the dis- 
trict was taken as the unit. A 4 x 6 card was used for each 
classified employment and subdivided to show age and length 
of employment of the individual. 
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Cards were arranged by occupations in two groups: the 
most common, in numerical order, in the first group; the in- 
frequent, in alphabetical order, in the second group. By this 
arrangement, the cards most frequently wanted were nearest 
at hand. The arrangement of the card itself made the proper 
space easy and quick to find, as is not the case when large 
tabulating sheets are used, and totals were easily obtained 
when a district tabulation was finished. Compilation for 
any group of districts was not more difficult. The work of 
punching tabulating cards and the tabulation of employments 
were done by junior clerks, for the most part under 17 years 
of age. Their work was checked against the original records 
by selecting blocks at random from the work of different 
clerks. More thorough revision could not be attempted. 

As the tabulating cards were punched from the census 
records, the name and address of each child, as shown by the 
census record, were written on the corresponding punch card. 
Then, when the sorting and counting had been completed, 
the punch cards were filed alphabetically by blocks. This 
permits the amendment of the tabulating file from time to 
time as the facts shown on the census records change, and 
confines the work of preparing new punch cards to those cases 
in which the facts have changed. The tabulation may then 
be brought as closely up to date for any given area as may 
be desired. By a different procedure only the census records 
would be kept up to date so that a new tabulation, whenever 
made, would require the preparation of punch cards for 
every census record, whether the record had been amended 
or not since the last tabulation was made. The actual labor 
involved would be much the same under either plan, but the 
plan in use meets a difficulty that the other does not. 

The possibility of bringing up to a definite date a tabulation, 
the basic records of which are constantly amended, has been 
questioned. While this objection cannot be met in the abso- 
lute sense, yet for all practical purposes the difficulty is over- 
come in much the same manner as is followed in the general 
census. By stopping amendment of the tabulating file when 
all known changes and additions up to a given date, through 
whatever source received, have been entered, until a new 
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tabulation has been completed, a substantially accurate 
result should be possible. While through repeated yearly 
tabulations, growth in the general sense can be shown, it will 
also be possible to point out the territorial origin or source of 
change in the child population (and, inferentially, of the larger 
part of the entire population) ; i. e., to what extent withdrawals 
from one area become the accessions in another, and how the 
deficiencies thus caused in the first area are again supplied, 
or what is generally comprised under the term "drift of 
population. " 

The classifications by age and kind of school attended on 
the block-by-block basis are easily the most important tab- 
ulations. The statistics of the employments of children under 
18 years of age are also of great significance. These statistics 
will be prepared from year to year, in all probability. In 
connection with these facts, the number, amount, and kind 
of housing accommodations are listed for each block or small- 
est unit of area which gives a basis for ascertaining the rate 
of building growth in various sections of the city, and for 
making forecasts of future changes as well. The facts for 
the entire population, as determined from the census returns, 
state and federal, in five-year periods can also be related, since 
for the greater portion of the city, these figures have been 
split up by the block, more or less artificially, it is true, but 
still of much use for practical purposes. 

In addition, maps of the various boroughs on a large scale 
are either in process of preparation or completed, showing 
the block number for each block. Here the same block num- 
bers are used as are employed for filing the original census 
cards, the tabulation of such cards, and the block tabulation 
summaries. As a result it is possible to transfer quickly to 
the maps the statistics for any desired area, a concrete display 
that is of the greatest practical utility. 

By the foregoing description, it has been intended to convey 
a detailed idea of the scope, organization, and methods of the 
Permanent Census Board. It remains to point out the results 
which have been reached and to indicate what appear to 
be the possible future developments. 

In respect to the aid furnished by the census board in the 
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enforcement of the compulsory education and the child labor 
laws, for which purpose the census boards were primarily 
created, considerable controversy was aroused by the claim 
of the census board of this city, that during the period of the 
initial canvass — chiefly the period between April 1, 1910 and 
July 31, 1911 — some 26,000 cases of violations of the foregoing 
statutes were discovered and reported to the compulsory 
education division of the Board of Education. The number 
of these cases was regarded as a reflection upon the effective- 
ness of the work of the attendance officers. In the opinion 
of the writer, it seemed quite the contrary, since no clearing- 
house had ever existed by which the attendance officers 
could work through one another, in the effort to locate children 
"not found" through their individual efforts. And, since 
9,759 such "not found" cases were reported by the attendance 
officers in a single year, the 26,000 cases discovered, in a sense, 
merely brought to light that which was already known to 
exist, and in addition thereto, located many immigrant chil- 
dren who on taking up residence in this city never entered school 
at all but at once began employment and were never known to 
the school authorities. That of the 26,000 in question more 
than 8,000 were illegally employed — a large proportion being 
of foreign birth and only recently entering the United States 
— is a fact confirming this opinion. 

An attempt was made to prove that the greater part of the 
violations reported had no basis in fact, for the reason that 
when the attendance officers looked up the cases of children 
reported as non-attendant or illegally employed, the children 
were actually found in school or had obtained working certi- 
ficates. This criticism overlooked two important facts: 
First, the police enumerators, who worked in uniform, were 
carefully instructed in the requirements of the law and were 
directed whenever a violation was discovered, to notify the 
parents of the requirements of the law, and to warn them to 
comply with it. It is hardly a far-fetched conclusion that 
the great majority of parents so instructed and so warned 
made haste to comply with the law. Again, the reported 
violations were turned in to the census office day by day, as 
discovered, and except for a period of one month, were 
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promptly referred to the compulsory education division at a 
varying rate, usually between 150 and 200 a day, each case 
being reported on a separate card with the proper school dis- 
trict noted for easy reference. Unfortunately, great delay 
ensued in turning over the cases to the district attendance 
officers for action — a delay usually of several months and 
frequently of many times greater duration. Every possible 
opportunity was thus afforded the parent either to move to 
escape the attention of the officer, or to comply with the law. 

Better and uncontroverted results were had with the cases 
of children reported as physically and mentally defective by 
the enumerators. "Tubercular" cases, both children and 
adults, turned out nearly 50 per cent, valid. The percentage 
in the cases of blind children was about the same, and 
cripples corresponded to the lay diagnosis of the enumerators 
in about 60 per cent, of the cases. 

Possibly the results in locating mental defectives was most 
significant, although owing to the lack of authorized visitors, 
much of the expected results were not realized. More than a 
thousand such children, hitherto unknown, were reported 
to the inspector of ungraded classes, Miss Elizabeth E. Farrell, 
for investigation and action. Of the number disposed of, 
approximately 300 were placed in school; 22&were institution 
cases, that is, cases of children demanding constant personal 
care and mentally and physically unfit for the classroom; and 
62 had moved from the jurisdiction of the school authorities. 
Besides these there were 151 whose physical condition was 
such that with the present facilities they could not be received 
into ungraded classes. The 300 remaining are those whose 
parents have not responded to the written summons to bring 
the children for a physical examination or have failed to carry, 
out the instructions issued upon their first appearance. Final 
disposition of these cases has not been possible because the 
inspector of ungraded classes lacked official visitors to follow 
up the parents until the children were placed in school or 
otherwise cared for. 

For the most part, the conditions revealed in the cases 
found by the census enumerators were so much worse than 
those met with through the ordinary school channels, that 
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marked impetus was given to the movement for closer and 
more extended supervision and care of mentally defective 
and feeble minded children. Steps were taken to urge upon 
the Legislature the passage of a law whereby feebleminded- 
ness such as would justify permanent custodial restraint might 
be determined judicially in a manner similar to that put sued 
in cases of suspected insanity. And finally, needed support 
was afforded to a plan for the reorganization and extension 
of the work in charge of the inspector of ungraded classes — 
a plan by which provision is to be made for an increased super- 
vising force, additional examining physicians, official visitors, 
and clerical help. 

Where children were found living in neglected or destitute 
circumstances or appeared to be ill-treated, such cases were 
promptly referred to the Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, and to the charitable organizations. This phase 
of the work was less significant than expected, owing to the 
fact that the enumerators made only a single visit and obtained 
the information by hearsay, rather than direct observation. 
Nevertheless, the work actually done was highly effectives 
For the same reason — the lack of authority to enter an apart- 
ment — it was impossible to present any data on two question, 
of great interest and importance: (1) The extent of overcrowd- 
ing in the congested parts of the city; (2) the extent of child 
labor in the tenements. 

The statistics of the work on special cases as just described 
are presented below. 

Special Cases Referred to Department op Compulsory 
Education, During 1910 and 1911. 

Physically ill 3,724 

Illegally detained by parent 6,216 

Illegally detained by other persons 99 

Immigrant 1,973 

Truant 1,087 

No working certificate (boys) 14-16 3941 

" (girls) " " 2903 6,844 

Graduate, no certificate 1,384 

Not in evening school 4,515 
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Instructed at home 603 

Evidence of age lacking 289 

Poverty 102 



Total 26,836 

Children Physically or Mentally III. 

Children suffering from physical or mental disability and 
not receiving, so far as known at the time of reference, proper 
care and instruction were reported to the number of 3,557 
and were distributed as follows: 

Tubercular 676 

Contagious disease, not attended by physician 61 

Infantile paralysis 192 

Mentally ill 1,117 

Deaf 314 

Blind 228 

Crippled 969 

134 new cases of adult tuberculosis were also reported to the 
Board of Health raising the total of cases thus sent to 3,691. 

In 400 families, 770 cases of children suffering from parental 
neglect or cruelty have been reported to the societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to children and in 477 families, 1,013 
cases of destitute children were referred to the charitable 
organizations. It is much to be regretted that the parents 
of children living in unsanitary home conditions cannot be 
reached. Numerous cases of this sort developed in the early 
part of the canvass but neither the tenement house depart- 
ment, the board of health, nor the children's society had juris- 
diction, so long as the law was otherwise formally obeyed. 
Because such work was fruitless no attempt was made in the 
latter part of the canvass to record these cases of unsanitary 
housing. 

It is to be expected that greater effectiveness in the discovery 
of special cases will result as the technique of enumeration 
improves and as the individual enumerators become more 
initmately acquainted with the conditions existing in their 
respective districts. That the interest of the enumerator in 
such work will continue may be safely predicted, since the 
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discovery of such cases is a matter of special credit and affects 
most favorably the service record of the enumerator, thus 
providing a sufficient and compelling motive for his activity. 

It has already been pointed out that in two particulars the 
initial canvass was disappointing: First, possibly two-fifths 
of the number of employed children between 14 and 18 years 
of age were not enumerated, owing to the fear of parents that 
the positions held by the children would become endangered 
by the giving of such information. Apparently, 140,000 
children in the employed class were enumerated, out of what 
is estimated to be a maximum of 250,000. It is probable that 
equal numbers between 14-16 and 16-18 were omitted, chil- 
dren between 14-16 requiring employment certificates, while 
for those above 16 years of age, a certificate is not necessary. 
If the 50,000 omitted between 14-16 contains as many thou- 
sands working illegally, as did the 55,000 now on file, the 
number of children working illegally probably ranges from 
16,000 to 20,000. 

It would, however, have been vain to expect any other 
result in the first canvass, and it is equally probable that with 
persistence on the part of the enumerators and through the 
information received from the schools concerning pupils 
discharged, from the Board of Health as to children granted 
employment certificates, and from the Bureau of Industries 
and Immigration as to immigrant children taking up residence 
in this city, as each year passes, the list of employed children 
will become more and more complete. 

Again, inability on the part of the office staff, owing to the 
amount of work involved, to ist by number 'of school attended 
the names of all children reported by the enumerators as 
attending school, prevented the reference of these names to 
the schools for verification and, without doubt, allowed large 
numbers of children to escape the attention of the attendance 
officers. The fact of a permanent registration affords the 
means for meeting this difficulty in the future. The receipt 
from the schools at weekly intervals of the names of all children 
admitted, transferred, and discharged provides a complete 
fist of children attending school, thoroughly up-to-date, at 
least so far as the public schools are concerned, by which the 
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question of the alleged registration of a child in school can be 
promptly tested. 

The reports received from the schools as to pupils admitted 
and discharged consume a very large portion of the available 
energy of the office force. Not only must accurate records 
be kept as to the number of blanks of various sorts sent out 
to the schools, but the numbers received in return must be 
counted, recorded, and compared with the totals similarly 
reported each month to the City Superintendent of Schools. 
This requires examination of the reports of 500 schools monthly. 
The attempt to bring the number of census reports into exact 
correspondence with the reports of the schools resulted in 
many discrepancies for the last fall term, which have only 
just been remedied, and caused much additional labor and more 
or less friction with numerous persons who were sure they did 
not make mistakes. 

These reports in connection with the amendment returns, 
aside from their value in the enforcement of the compulsory 
education and the child labor laws, as earlier discussed, will 
ultimately form a basis for determining with greater accuracy 
the financial needs of the schools in respect to the teaching 
staff required — needs which are now decided as well as may 
be from a consideration of the registration of previous years— 
a method which would be more accurate if the number of 
children to appear in each grade could be calculated with 
reference to the school concerned for each block or smallest 
unit of area. This involves a consideration of growth in 
the next yearly period which, in turn, involves consideration 
of the drift of school population and the construction of hous- 
ing accommodations, as well as of the growth of business and 
manufacturing interests. 

The application of census statistics to the support of spec- 
ulative financial schemes is so common as to be always ex- 
pected. On the other hand the use of such statistics for test- 
ing the validity of various proposed municipal expenditures 
is a comparatively recent development for New York City, 
and a development that has been useful principally because 
considerable masses of population are to be dealt with. 
Among the first, if not the first, to utilize the general census 
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statistics for such purposes was Mr. Alanson T. Briggs, counsel 
to the New York Library Foundation who, through his studies 
of the drift of population, was able to recommend the selection 
of sites for the Carnegie libraries so as to satisfy best the future 
needs of the public. 

In 1911, the Board of Estimate and Apportionment felt 
that a similar application of the census statistics of the adult 
and school population should be made to determine in what 
particulars the request of the Board of Education for an issue 
of some $10,000,000 of corporate stock for the purchase of 
sites and the erection of school buildings was justified. The 
census board was finally asked to submit its data and any other 
facts obtainable to the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment with such recommendations as would indicate the con- 
clusions that seemed to follow from such data. 

It was impossible to cover the entire city at the time, but 
with the exception of a portion of the Borough of Queens, 
the great majority of the individual requests for appropria- 
tions were considered. Maps were prepared on a scale of 
200 feet to the inch, and on each block was shown the number 
of children actually in attendance in elementary schools. 
The schools were shown also, and their seating capacity and 
register designated. Taking into consideration the physical 
barriers, artificial or natural, which tended to restrict the 
directions in which children might go to school, the children 
living in the blocks adjacent to a school were assigned to that 
school until its seating capacity was reached. So far as pos- 
sible, the school was made the centre of the area from which 
its pupils were drawn, but poor location of buildings in the 
past compelled frequent departure from this ideal. 

As one school after another was filled to its capacity the 
territory being continuously assigned so that odd blocks 
were not left unconsidered and unrelated there gradually 
emerged the area for which school accommodations were 
lacking. By adding together the number of children resident 
in the various blocks of unassigned territory, the extent of 
the accommodations needed was easily determined, and the 
proper location of the new school buildings was pointed out. 
Similarly, where the size of the school population showed that 
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the request for additional school accommodations was not 
warranted, the fact at once became evident and the proper 
recommendation was made. Some changes in the recom- 
mendations would probably have been made, had it been 
possible to consider the matter of growth, as well as the actual 
school population existing, but owing to the limitations of 
time, such data as were available could not then be gathered 
completely, and the facts as to the child population were, of 
course, presented for the first time and afforded no basis for 
comparison. In several disputed cases, settled nearly a year 
later, this basis did exist and was a potent factor in the con- 
clusion. The net result of the report was that in The Bronx, 
where the population is at present increasing more rapidly 
than in the other boroughs, the study made by the Census 
Board indicated that additional provision for 2,500 children 
should be made, above the amount asked for by the Board 
of Education — a conclusion which was upheld by the action 
of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. In Brooklyn 
and Queens, requests for five schools were denied because the 
evidence submitted did not justify the appropriations. The 
interest on the funds thus denied, for a single year, was suffi- 
cient to pay the entire cost of conducting the census work — 
something in excess of $100,000. 

For the current year, a similar report has been made more 
in accord as a whole, with the conclusions of the Board of 
Education. One of the more striking features is that a relo- 
cation of sites has been recommended in several cases as more 
likely to serve the community to advantage, and that earlier 
requests, again renewed, — as well as new requests, have been 
shown to be unnecessary. It has been more practicable 
also to bring into play the factor of growth as shown by com- 
parison with the school population figures, block by block, 
for the previous year and by a study of the changes in regis- 
tration in the various districts and schools during a period of 
five years. 

The lack of sufficient police enumerators to bring the work 
of amendment up to date made resort to other methods 
necessary in the preparation of the block-by-block figures for 
the current year. Where the school registration for a given 
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area had not changed from that of the preceding year, the 
block-by-block figures were assumed to be constant and were 
again employed, provided no material changes had taken 
place in the housing accommodations or in transit facilities. 
Where the registration had increased or decreased, the admis- 
sions and discharges as reported from the schools, were related 
to the blocks concerned, the number of admissions to the 
schools from a given block being added to the total elementary 
school population of that block for the previous year, and the 
number of discharges from school for the block subtracted 
from the total. The final figure gave the elementary school 
population for the block for the current year. Of course, 
such a method ignores changes of residence of pupils, without 
change, of school attended, but the assumption seems war- 
ranted that there would be no substantial difference because 
of this. 

Where the census had been completed but a few months, 
as in parts of Queens and Richmond, adjustment was made by 
providing for the admission to school of the five and six-year 
old children who would then have entered school. When 
compared with the pupils actually reported on register at 
the time when the report was made, the block-by-block census 
figures obtained as above described corresponded closely 
with the actual school registration. It should be borne in 
mind that in referring to the school population, only the 
children attending public elementary schools were included, 
pupils attending other schools having been excluded by proper 
selection from the "Age Tabulation by Kind of School 
Attended. " There is little doubt that as the tabulated returns 
by blocks for children and buildings are made from year to 
year, studies in growth will constantly become more accurate, 
and the resulting recommendations will consequently be more 
and more valuable. 

A small study in the field of additional high school accom- 
modations has also been made for the, Borough of The Bronx. 
The Monis High School is the only high school located in that 
borough. The number of pupils in elementary schools between 
14-18 years of age, as compared with the number of high school 
pupils of the same age were distributed among various small 
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areas, arranged according to proximity to the Morris High 
School, and related to the total elementary school population 
of the several small areas. The fact was again demonstrated 
in this borough that for certain portions of the population, 
attendance at high school diminishes as the walking distance 
from the high school inci eases and that a new high school 
placed at the lower end of The Bronx would thus serve that 
part of the population to whom additional carfaies were 
matters of moment, and would meet equally well the needs 
of those who provide their children with secondary instruc- 
tions irrespective of distance or expense. It had been intended 
to bring into definite relation a consideration of the factors 
of length of residence, specific age, nationality, and occupation 
of parents, and to make similar studies for the remaining bor- 
oughs in order to reach more positive conclusions concerning 
the growth and character of high school attendance. Pressure 
of time and incomplete data prevented the study from exceed- 
ing the limits above described. 

The block-by-block statistics have also proved of use in 
connection with agitation for increased playground and park 
facilities in various parts oi the city. The more extensive 
use of such statistics as an aid in demonstrating the need, 
or lack of need, as well as the proper location of various munici- 
pal improvements can be safely prophesied. Indeed, their 
use by the Public Service Commission as an aid to the proper 
relocation of a railroad station is but a single example. 

The original census records are also being used with increas- 
ing frequency as official proof of age in the matter of the issu- 
ance of employment certificates. In no city of the state is 
documentary proof of age insisted upon with more rigidity 
in this connection than in the city of New York. The require- 
ments of the statute are most precise and fix the exact order 
in which various forms of documentary evidence may be re- 
ceived — the birth certificate being required unless it is defi- 
nitely shown that it cannot be obtained. The result of this 
insistence was that in the year 1911, in 85 per cent, of the 
cases, the birth certificate was obtained. Those who cannot 
furnish this or other documentary evidence are obliged to 
wait 90 days, in order to satisfy the authorities that proper 
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effort has been made to obtain it. In such cases the census 
record is now accepted and is called for with increasing 
frequency. Beginning in February, the census certificate 
has been furnished in 95 cases, while no record could be found 
in 11 cases. The inability to issue this record does not always 
mean that the census record was not made, but that the child 
is unable to give the proper residence at the time the record 
was made by the enumerator. 

There are in every great city and elsewhere, numbers of 
persons to whom at times it is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance to be able to establish their identity in some official 
way. These suffer disappointment and loss — are unable 
to qualify for positions or examinations because of the lack 
of official identification. There will undoubtedly be greater 
and greater demand for the census records for such purposes 
as time passes. The tracing of persons, through the location 
of their children, would already have assumed large propor- 
tions had the census office been in a position to perform such 
work by means of an alphabetical file, constantly amended. 
Numerous requests, for reasons the most various — as may be 
readily inferred — have been made, but for the most part 
have been denied. The pathetic conditions revealed in many 
of the cases have made the inability to help peculiarly distress- 
ing. It seems possible that in the not distant future, the 
census board will be in a position to render the desired assist- 
ance. 

Vocational training and vocational guidance are terms which 
for some time past have been frequently on the lips of those 
specially interested as pioneers in such matters and of others 
who believe that the school curriculum should be more inti- 
mately adjusted to the needs of the pupil, particularly in 
aiding him to meet the necessity of earning a livelihood. The 
vocational field is one in which generalization is a special 
danger, since it is in itself the expression of an endeavor to 
escape from the bond of opinion, so common in educational 
affairs, and to meet actual conditions of life with accurate 
adjustments. 

In the City of New York, the data gathered and tabulated 
by the Permanent Census Board appears to have unusual 
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significance. The data concerns nearly 140,000 workers 
between 14 and 18 years of age, classified as to age, total length 
of employment, number of different positions and particular 
occupation at the time of enumeration. The most striking 
feature is the relatively small representation of workers in 
skilled trades even among those between 16 and 18 years of 
age. If the years between 14 and 18 years are not to serve as 
the period of initial training essential to the development of 
skill in the earlier years of maturity, it may well be asked 
when such training is to be expected and how the transfer 
to skilled occupations will be made. 

The following tabulation, which is presented without detailed 
discussion, appears to show at least, that careful consideration 
of the industrial field must precede any thorough-going 
development of vocational training: 
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Totals. 


Grand Totals. 




14 


16 


16 


18 












Occupation. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 




1 

6,366 
2,122 


8,693 
661 
705 


1 

6,163 
7,023 


9,583 

561 

2,191 


2 
12,529 
9,145 


18,276 
1,222 
2,986 


18,278 






Clerks 









OCCUPATIONS HAVING MOEE THAN 5,000 WOEKEES. 





3,551 

1,807 


667 
577 


4,442 
3,144 


1,109 
793 


7,993 
4,951 


1,776 
1,370 


9,769 




6,321 







OCCUPATIONS HAVING MOEE THAN 1,000 WORKERS. 





367 

331 

1,793 

115 

201 

877 

1,117 

364 

107 

13 
33 

6 

433 

59 

57 

73 

251 

278 

159 


1,236 
1,453 
34 
563 
605 
471 
156 
388 
222 
605 
587 
551 
421 
436 

223 
228 
354 

9 

88 


859 

727 
2,053 

471 
1,088 
1,440 
1,358 
1.003 

717 
2 

32 

90 
11 
920 
161 
204 
192 
853 
751 
613 


2,380 
2,106 
73 
2,681 
1,823 

898 
79 

863 
1,142 
1,384 
1,105 
1,050 

919 

984 

844 
645 
495 

36 
178 


1,226 
1,058 
3,846 

586 
1,289 
2,317 
2,475 
1,367 

824 
2 

45 

123 

17 

1,353 

220 

261 

265 

1,104 

1,029 

772 


3,616 
3,559 

107 
3,244 
2,428 
1,369 

235 
1,251 
1,364 
1,989 
1,692 
1,601 
1,340 
1,420 

1,067 
873 
849 

45 
266 


4,842 




4,617 


Idle 


3,953 




3,830 
3,717 




3,686 




2,710 




2,618 




2,188 




1,991 




1,692 




1,646 




1,463 




1,437 




1,353 




1,287 




1,134 




1,114 




1,104 




1,074 




1,038 







OCCUPATIONS HAVING MORE THAN 500 WORKERS. 



Embroidery 

Cash Boys and Girls 

Cashiers 

Bookbinders 

Servants 

Machinists 

Neck Wear 

Vendors 

Artificial Flowers. . . 



29 


310 


62 


483 


91 


793 


93 


407 


63 


231 


156 


638 


18 


169 


78 


529 


96 


698 


72 


202 


130 


325 


202 


527 


14 


273 


32 


362 


46 


635 


139 


1 


445 


— 


584 


1 


11 


114 


50 


349 


61 


463 


202 


15 


284 


13 


486 


28 


21 


161 


225 


298 


46 


459 



884 
794 
794 
729 
681 
585 
524 
514 
505 
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Totals. 


Grand Totals. 




Years Employed. 






14 


16 


16 


18 










Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 




1 
150 
85 
119 

78 

17 

40 

39 

12 

25 

47 

84 

186 

8 

71 

69 

22 
126 

83 

59 

91 

7 
25 
32 
72 
28 
35 
28 
29 
65 
51 
4 
25 
39 
23 
15 
17 
54 
15 
32 
70 
47 
25 
29 
8 
30 
17 
41 
14 
4 
7 
1 

38 
10 
18 
29 
6 

23 


119 
10 

70 

173 

92 
158 
127 

91 

81 

20 

4 

105 

11 

41 

103 

2 

17 

8 

185 

69 
115 

51 

45 
44 
60 
56 

2 
110 
81 

65 

14 

11 
6 

4 

7 

17 
16 

11 
32 
11 

32 

27 

2 

20 

5 
24 
42 


3 

322 

213 

357 

378 

24 

130 

37 

50 

49 

102 

232 

179 

46 

246 

163 

55 

192 

222 

196 

176 

9 
38 
93 

191 
78 
74 
71 
52 

161 

163 
5 
58 

178 
24 

166 
83 

122 
73 
91 
77 
84 

103 

114 
19 
63 

117 
61 
24 
46 
20 
7 
76 
41 
89 
69 
26 

77 


374 
12 
117 

207 

158 

172 

216 

240 

147 

36 

3 

183 

13 

53 

143 

1 

25 

20 

110 

192 

96 

90 

1 

109 

94 

87 

95 

8 
105 
56 
2 
89 

66 

60 
19 

10 
9 

96 
26 
1 
20 
61 
68 
69 
93 
11 
44 

3 

48 
58 


4 

472 

298 

476 

456 

► 41 

170 

76 

62 

74 

149 

316 

365 

54 

317 

232 

77 

318 

305 

255 

267 

16 

63 

125 

263 

106 

109 

99 

81 

226 

214 

9 

83 

217 

47 

181 

100 

176 

88 

123 

147 

131 

128 

143 

27 

93 

134 

102 

38 

50 

27 

8 

114 

51 

107 

98 

32 

100 


493 
22 
187 

380 

250 

330 

343 

331 

228 

56 

7 

288 

24 

94 

246 

3 

42 
28 
295 
261 
211 
141 
1 
154 
138 
147 
151 

10 

215 

137 

2 

154 

80 

71 
25 

14 
16 

113 

42 

1 

31 

93 

79 

101 

120 

13 

64 

8 
72 
100 


497 




494 




485 




476 




456 




421 




420 
406 




405 




405 
377 




372 




372 




342 




341 




326 




323 




321 
305 




297 




295 




295 




277 




274 




266 




264 




260 




247 




246 




232 




226 




224 




224 




220 




219 
201 




181 
180 




176 




159 




148 




147 




145 




144 




143 




140 




135 
135 




133 
131 
129 




128 




128 




127 




115 




107 




106 




104 




100 




100 




1 
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Occupation. 



Collectors 

Suspender and Garter Makers. 

Ushers 

Dippers 

Masons 

Umbrellas 

Designers 

Rubber Workers 

Plasterers 

Wood Polishers 

Belt Makers 

Timekeepers 

Blacksmiths 

Stonecutters 

Artists 

Feather Dusters 

Compositors 

Upholsterers 

Hat and Bonnet Framers 

Ornaments 

Agents. 



Photographers 

Trunks 

Buyers 

Liquors 

Window Dressers 

Comb Workers 

Hostlers 

Corset Examiners 

Models 

Coppersmiths 

Decorators 

Dentists 

Librarians 

Manicurists 

Lawyers 

Bead Workers 

Lamplighters 

Tassel and Fringe Workers. 

Foreladies 

Varnishers 

Conductors 

Embossers 

Mattress Workers 



Totals. 



Years Employed. 



14 



16 



Girls. 



16 



Boys. 



23,864 24,295 42,756 41,057 



Girls. 



3 

38 

1 

41 

25 
23 
25 



29 
12 



24 
28 
2 
4 

28 

25 

12 

16 

6 

11 

25 

2 

1 

13 

2 

22 

23 

7 

2 

5 

23 



11 
13 
2 



Grand Totals. 



Boys. Girls. Total. 



88 


9 


33 


57 


82 


3 


7 


76 


81 


— 


49 


32 


51 


30 


36 


40 


73 




63 


10 


30 


42 


52 


19 


67 





65 


— 


32 


30 


4 


56 


57 


2 


50 


5 


22 


34 


24 


29 


38 


14 


80 


21 


42 


9 


33 


12 


12 


32 


40 


2 


36 


2 


18 


20 


30 


2 


3 


26 


3 


26 


27 


1 


11 


17 


25 


3 


18 


9 


— 


26 


24 


— 


3 


20 


22 


— 


4 


18 


— 


13 


» 


4 


12 


— 


5 


2 


2 


— 


620 


65,352 



97 
90 



81 
81 
81 
76 
73 
73 
72 
71 
67 
65 
62 
60 
59 
55 
56 
53 
52 
51 
51 
45 
44 
42 
38 
38 
32 
29 
29 
28 
28 
28 
27 
26 
24 
23 
22 
22 
13 
13 
12 
7 
2 
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A later phase of the census work, already approved but 
dependent upon provision being made for additional enumera- 
tors, is the investigation of the principal occupations above 
listed, to determine the conditions of work which characterize 
the various industries as a whole, and the opportunity for 
future advancement — this information to be supplied to prin- 
cipals and teachers in printed form so that the suggestions 
made to children as to employment may be founded on an 
accurate basis of fact. 

The expense of carrying on the census work for the current 
year is $37,097 exclusive of the salaries of the police enumera- 
tors which are paid by the Police Department. During the 
initial canvass, the cost for this service was in excess of $70,000. 
At present, the cost of police service cannot be accurately 
ascertained but since for the future the amendment of the 
census is to be made from precincts as a part of police routine, 
this expense may be disregarded. In subsequent years, it 
will probably be necessary to employ a special body of enu- 
merators — at least 50 in number, at an annual expense of 
something under 150,000. This, with an increase in the office 
staff — which will be necessary if the work is to be done sys- 
tematically — will bring the yearly cost of maintaining the 
census office up to approximately $100,000. 

The appropriation of money for securing and classifying 
information is hardly ever a popular idea with those in control 
of the purse strings. However, the value of the work done by 
the application of census statistics in the matter of additional 
school accommodations was so clearly recognized by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, that funds for enu- 
merators were willingly granted last year only to be withdrawn 
later because of legal obstacles which are likely to be sur- 
mounted in the future. When the money saved to the city by 
the prevention of the erection of a single needless school build- 
ing is sufficient to pay the expenses of the census work for an 
entire two years and more, it hardly seems necessary to argue 
that the fundamental purposes of the statute in respect to 
the enforcement of the compulsory education and the child 
labor laws, in and of themselves, are a satisfactory warrant 
for the money expended, although it is true that only by a still 
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greater outlay of money can these purposes be fully attained. 

In his discussion of the "Efficiency of City School Sys- 
tems," Dr. Bachman submits three general tests: First, as to 
how many of the school population actually receive the 
instruction offered by the system; second, what proportion 
of that instruction as measured by attendance is received by 
those enrolled; and, third, what is the quality of the instruc- 
tion given? He mentions a fourth and final test which cannot 
be applied, since it is a measurement of the instruction received 
in terms of the pupil's success in life. These criteria are not 
substantially different from those applied in modern business, 
to the conduct of great enterprises. But only in recent years, 
and then largely because of necessity, have the schools begun 
to realize that the employment of such standards of judg- 
ment is not subversive of intellectual freedom and peda- 
gogical initiative. The money spent for public education 
has become the largest single item in the rapidly mounting 
budgets of towns and municipalities, with no sign that demands 
will decrease. Consciously or unconsciously, the schools 
have assumed responsibility not for the transmission of a 
mere quantum of knowledge but for education in a large 
sense, for development mental, moral, and physical, and for 
success in life, in every direction. The public is asking an 
accounting for this responsibility. The business man com- 
plains that the character and qualifications of the children of 
the public schools seeking his employment are unsatisfactory; 
the citizen complains of the irreverence of youth for authority 
and its lack of respect for property rights; the newspapers 
deplore the increase in juvenile delinquency and crime; official 
investigations of large city school systems multiply in number 
— all indicative of a feeling in the public mind, vague and 
indefinite in character, that the schools are not in harmony 
with the times. 

What has the schoolmaster to offer in rebuttal? There is 
rarely a community of large size in the land that knows whether 
all its children are enrolled in school, that knows to what 
extent those who are enrolled receive instruction regularly, or 
the expense involved in repeating instruction for those who 
by neglect or intent are irregular in attendance. It has no 
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evidence as to the success or failure of those who leave school 
and, indeed, has little definite knowledge of the conditions in 
actual life which these children must meet — in consequence, 
the criticisms have been difficult to meet, except by uncon- 
vincing generalization. The knowledge of the critics is no 
more accurate, and no thorough-going reforms will result 
from reliance on mere opinion. 

The census board has already demonstrated that many of 
the school population do not receive instruction, and as its 
work is more fully developed, it will present an accurate 
basis for determining how many of the school population are 
actually in attendance at school. Through its repeated 
amendment of the registration, it brings to notice the large 
majority of those who avoid attendance through a change of 
residence, and those whose identity has remained unknown, 
the immigrant and others becoming residents of the city 
for the first time, and the helpless and the defective child. 
Through the accumulating information gathered concerning 
the employments of children, it furnishes valuable data con- 
cerning the conditions and opportunities for employment of 
the untrained child, and will later be able to present equally 
valuable data concerning the presumptive success in life of 
the product of the schools, as shown by the nature and charac- 
ter of the occupations of children during the earlier formative 
years between fourteen and eighteen. 

In ascertaining the validity of requests for funds for in- 
creased school accommodations, its statistics have already 
been a potent factor, and with the lapse of time, they will aid 
in a more accurate determination of growth as well. By the 
use of these same statistics, the estimate for the budget as 
to the need for an increased teaching staff can be prepared 
with increased precision. 

These statements present the quantitative and economic 
possibilities of the work of the permanent census board. 
Its purely human side is not therefore to be ignored. When 
one contemplates the vast number of children who each year 
in the city of New York take up the responsibilities of life, or 
become the victims of their environment at an early age, it 
seems clear that the responsibilities which the state so easily 
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assumed for the mental, moral, and physical development of 
the child have been as easily put aside. Last year, 40,000 
children under 16 years of age received employment certifi- 
cates; 12,000 children were convicted in the Children's Court; 
approximately 25,000 immigrant children took up residence 
in the city; nearly 10,000 children could not be located by the 
attendance officers and disappeared from view; and more 
than 25,000 children were graduated from the public schools, 
for the most part to receive no subsequent training. 

Is it too much to assume in view of the possibilities of 
disaster that lie within these numbers, that it is the duty of 
the state not to lose sight of the individual child but to remain 
cognizant of his separate identity from early childhood until 
he shall have reached that promise of happy maturity expressed 
through the ability for self-support, and further, to aid in the 
attainment of such an end through the possession of an accu- 
rate knowledge of the conditions against which the individual 
child must contend? It is in the spirit of these duties that the 
work of the permanent census board is conceived. 



